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XVIII.— ITALY IN ENGLISH POETRY.' 

In ways innumerable in the course of the past four or five 
centuries Italy has influenced the thoughts and feelings of 
Englishmen. The full history of this influence is yet to be 
written. And naturally enough, for Italy appeals variously 
to the student of archaeology, to the historian, to the artist, 
to the poet, and to the mere tourist in search of amusement. 
No landscapes more exquisite can be found in the world 
than some portions of Italy ; no city can fill the peculiar 
place of Rome or Florence or Venice ; and nothing can sur- 
pass the subtle witchery of Capri and Sicily and some of the 
half-forgotten hill towns ruined ages ago. 

Italy has for centuries drawn streams of travellers from 
all over the world. At the time of the Renaissance Italy 
became the University of Europe and the one unrivaled 
center of the new culture. This initial supremacy did not 
continue undisputed, and, in the course of a generation or 
two, passed in part to other lands. But Italy retained for 
a variety of reasons its preeminence as a land of fascination, 

' This paper makes no pretence to rival tlie detailed studies that have 
been made of two or three of the poets who have pictured Italy in their 
verse. It aims rather at a general survey, and it must sacrifice a good 
deal of detail for the sake of a wider view. 

The material for this paper has been gathered by an independent exam- 
ination of English poetry from about 1525 to 1890. Longfellow's Poems of 
Places, Boston, 1876-1879, comprises 31 volumes, 18mo., of which three 
are on Italy. This collection contains but a portion of the English poems 
dealing with Italy, and it includes translations from Greek, Latin, German, 
and Italian writers. Another collection has just appeared, under the edi- 
torship of Eobert Haven Shauffler, Through Italy with the Poets, with selec- 
tions ' ' ranging from Homer and Pindar to Arthur Symons and William 
Vaughan Moody." Two recent books, neither of which I have consulted, 
are Anna Benneson McMahon's Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings, 
and Helen A. Clarke's Browning's Italy. 
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and by its natural beauty, its art, its architecture, its learn- 
ing, its romantic history, its brilliant society and manifold 
forms of entertainment, attracted visitors of the most diverse 
type. 

Among the strangers who early made their way to Italy 
Englishmen were conspicuous for their numbers, their 
rank, and their wealth. Multitudes of Englishmen went 
by sea to Naples or made the long, hard journey over the 
Alps, being carried by stalwart mountaineers over the 
dangerous passes, and in the land of Circe, as Ascham calls 
it, they fed upon the new learning or yielded to the danger- 
ous allurements that beset them on every side. 

The Italian journey naturally varied in popularity from 
one generation to another, and it was now and then inter- 
rupted by war. But for several centuries there has been 
substantially the same unceasing current of travel setting 
towards Italy from England. The travel in the last 
hundred years has been larger than ever, but the conditions 
under which it has been performed mark off the nineteenth 
century from any of its predecessors. The eighteenth cen- 
tury established a standard of comfort which has steadily 
risen ever since, and which has enticed the poet of limited 
means to Italy along with the ordinary traveller. 

We have now to consider a striking fact. One might 
have expected that the Revival of Learning and the rapidly 
growing familiarity with Latin classics, the popularity of 
Italian literature, and the increasing fondness for travel in 
Italy would have led to frequent poetic treatment of Italian 
scenes. But although there is a superfluity of classical 
allusion, there is singularly little poetic description of Italy 
for the greater part of three centuries.^ The trend of litera- 

^ "It was this presence of danger, as well as of personal inconvenience of 
travelling, which perhaps delayed for so long the appreciation of natural 
beauties. The interest in scenery and landscape on the part of the Eng- 
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ture was in another direction ; and the delineation of a scene 
or a laud for its own sake we must recognize as a compara- 
tively modern affair. 

In the three centuries from 1500 to 1800, notwithstanding 
the notable interest in Italy as evidenced in a great variety 
of ways, the number of English poems written in that 
period that have Italy as their theme can be numbered on 
the fingers. The dramatists, it is true, often lay the scenes 
of their plays in Italy, because in many cases the stories 
they borrow are Italian, and they are almost inevitably 
compelled now and then to depict an Italian scene. But 
the poets in general either ignore Italy altogether or touch 
it only incidentally in passing. As we approach our own 
time, however, we find the poems on Italy increasing 
in number until they cannot be enumerated in detail in 
a paper as brief as the present one. 

Our main topic, then, by the mere force of facts, is nine- 
teenth century poetry on Italy. But we must spend a few 
words upon the earlier attempts. 

While noting the rarity of early poems on Italy we may 
observe that there seem to have been in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries about as many English poems on 
Italy as on France or Germany or Spain or Egypt. But 
Englishmen were writing poems about their own land. 
Besides what we find in the dramatists we may note 
Warner's great, or, I should say, bulky, poem, Albion's 
England; and there is also Drayton's Polyolbion, both 
associating different parts of England with various legends 
and historic tales. Why should there have been such a 

lish travellers in Italy was certainly not very pronounced. They noticed 
the general situation of each city, and at times made a few remarks on the 
beauty of the locality, but their observation of nature fell behind all their 
other comments ; the real attraction they found in Italy lay in other 
directions." — Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England, p. 134. 
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dearth of poems on Italy? It could not be because men 
were not thinking of Italy/ for they thought of few things 
so often. The question cannot be fully answered. But the 
fact remains that such poems were scarcely attempted until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and even then, 
with one or two exceptions, might about as well have been 
unwritten. 

We must, however, turn from these general considerations 
to the poems themselves. The only sixteenth century Eng- 
lish poem on Italy — apart from the bits found in plays — 
is a version of du Bellay's poem on The Ruines of Rome. 
This version appeared in 1569, and is printed in Edmund 
Spenser's works. If it is really his, it is one of his early 
exercises in translation. The theme is one in harmony with 
the classical taste of the Renaissance. The poem is a series 
of thirty-three sonnets and contains comparatively little 
description but many reflections on the marvellous history 
of Rome as suggested by the scattered fragments of once 
mighty structures. 

In a characteristic line or two we catch the tone of the 
entire poem. 

" Thou stranger, which for Borne in Kome here seekest, 
And nought of Rome in Rome perceiv' st at all, 

These same olde walls, olde arches which thou seest, 
Olde Palaces, is that which Rome men call. 

Beholde what wreake, what mine, and what wast." ' 

' Sir Philip Sidney was on the Continent two years in his youth, much of 
the time at Venice. His work was profoundly influenced by Italian 
culture, but there is no picture of Italy in any of his verse. Cf. S. Lee, 
Great Englishmen, p. 73. 

" Nearly all the English poets had then travelled abroad, and Walling- 
ton even gave advice to such of his travellers in Italy as were anxious to 
follow the muse." — Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England, p. 339. 

See the whole of Einstein's third chapter, and also Gamett and Gosse, 
Engl. Lit., I, 241 ; Maugham, The Book of Italian Travel, 1580-1900, Lon- 
don, 1903. 

' Stanza in, lines 1-5. 
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It must be confessed that in view of the marvellous influ- 
ence that Italy exerted upon English thought and English 
literature in the sixteenth century we might have expected 
more on this theme than this single translated poem, but 
there is nothing else except the scattered bits in the 
dramatists.^ 

' The dramatists are not included in the scope of this paper, but I must 
find space for the following remarks on the relation of Shakespeare to 
Italy and Italian themes. 

"It seems unlikely that Shakespeare ever set foot on the Continent of 
Europe in either a private or a professional capacity." — S. Lee, Great 
Englishmen of the 16th Century, p. 298. 

And yet, as the author hastens to add : "To Italy — especially to cities 
of northern Italy, like Venice, Padua, Verona, Mantua, and Milan — 
Shakespeare makes frequent and familiar reference, and he supplies many 
a realistic portrayal of Italian life and sentiment. But the fact [of various 
blunders] renders it almost impossible that he could have gathered his 
knowledge of Northern Italy from personal observation. Shakespeare 
doubtless owed all his knowledge of Italy to the verbal reports of travelled 
friends and to Italian books, the contents of which he had a rare power 
of assimilating and vitalising. The glowing light which his quick imagina- 
tion shed on Italian scenes lacked the literal precision and detailed 
accuracy with which first-hand exploration must have endowed it." — 
p. 299. 

" With Italy — the Italy of the Renaissance — his writings show him to 
have been in full sympathy through the whole range of his career. The 
name of every city of modern Italy which had contributed anything to the 
enlightenment of modern Europe finds repeated mention in his plays. 
Florence and Padua, Milan and Mantua, Venice and Verona are the most 
familiar scenes of Shakespearian drama. To many Italian cities or dis- 
tricts definite characteristics that are perfectly accurate are allotted. 
Padua, with its famous university, is called the nursery of the arts ; Pisa 
is renowned for the gravity of its citizens ; Lombardy is the pleasant 
garden of great Italy. The mystery of Venetian waterways excited 
Shakespeare's curiosity. The Italian word 'traghetto,' which is reserved 
in Venice for the anchorage of gondolas, Shakespeare transferred to his 
pages under the slightly disguised form of ' traject.' " — p. 303. 

See also pp. 304-307 for other evidence of Shakespeare's knowledge of 
Italy and Italian literature. 

"In no less than five plays the action passes in Rome. Not only is the 
ancient capital of the world the scene of the Roman plays Titm Andronicus, 
7 
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In the seventeenth century the gleanings are almost as 
scanty. William Drummond has ten lines Upon a Bay 
Tree Not Long Since Growing in the Ruins of Virgil's Tomb,^ 
but he attempts no description. Davenant, in his Unread- 
able poem, Gondibert, ii, 1, gives us a picture of "Verona, 
by the poet's pencil drawn ;" and mentions Brescia, i, 1, 5, 
Bergamo, i, 1, ii, 3, "the Ubsean bay," i, 5, etc., but apart 
from his attempt to describe Verona he presents no descrip- 
tion worthy the name and little of anything else essentially 
Italian besides the names of places and characters. We 
may, however, be grateful that the piece is no longer. 

The one really striking passage on an Italian theme in 
the seventeenth century is Milton's description of Rome in 
Paradise Regained. Yet even this is not Rome as Milton 
really saw it, but as he conceived it to exist in the time of 
Christ. Then there is Milton's sonnet. On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont, which has little local color, and, lastly, his 
famous lines on Vallombrosa, perhaps more often quoted 
than any others in Paradise Lost : 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High overarched, embower." 

I, 302-304. 

For the seventeenth century we have but one more name 
to consider. Dry den. He was no traveller, and what he 
knew of Italy he got at second hand, but in his translations 
from Boccaccio he treated with free hand two themes deal- 
ing with Italian life and scenery. The first tale, Sigismonda 

Ooriolanus, Julius Ccesar, and Antony and Cleopatra, but in Oymbeline much 
that is important to the plot is developed in the same surroundings. Of 
all the historic towns of northern Italy can the like story be told." — p. 
311. 

On this question, see also, Einstein, Italian Benaissance in England, pp. 
369-372. 

' Chambers, Sngliih Poets, v. 691. 
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and Guiscardo, has its scene at Salerno, but it is not par- 
ticularly vivid in portraying the place. In Theodore and 
Honoria, on the other hand, he displays considerable skill 
in picturing the Pineta and other characteristic features of 
the region about Ravenna. Nothing could more completely 
prove, than does this enumeration, that the attention of 
poets was directed to other things. Most of the poets were 
classically educated and might have been as much expected 
to write about Italy as about anything else ; but for some 
reason they did not. 

The eighteenth century contribution, as far as mere 
quantity goes, is far larger than that of the two preceding 
centuries, though for the most part the quality is nothing 
to boast of. But as indicating the trend of literature, some 
of them are worth noting. The much-abused eighteenth 
century, prosaic and commonplace as it was, took an 
interest in a great many things. Among the things that 
appealed to contemplative and artistic natures were ruins, 
— particularly if artificial — and sooner or later ruins found 
their way into poetry. We have a succession of poetic 
exercises, of no special inspiration, that deal either wholly 
or in part with the wrecks that time has wrought and 
minister to the feeling of melancholy so dear to the poets 
of a century or two ago. 

First in point of time is Addison's famous Letter from 
Italy. It is difficult to share the enthusiasm of Addison's 
contemporaries for this production, which, to modern taste, 
appears to be the most conventional of commonplace industri- 
ously translated into glittering generality. The trail of the 
vicious eighteenth century poetic diction is over the whole 
piece. No one now reads it except as a task — ^and few at 
that. And yet, it is polished and graceful, and now and 
then suggests that Addison has really seen what he is trying 
to describe. 
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But in general the picture is blurred. Take these lines 
on the Coliseum : 

" Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my soul a thousand passions strive 
"When Eome's exalted beauties I descry 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 
That on its public shows unpeopled Rome 
And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 
Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce the skies : 
And here the proud triumphal arches rise. 
Where the old Romans deathless acts displayed 
Their base degenerate progeny upbraid." 

Addison's prose has the elastic grace of the conversation 
of the polished man of the world : his verse is stiff and 
formal, and displays all the faults of the attempted poetry 
of his day. 

Addison's example was followed in all its pompous 
vagueness by more than one writer of verse and, in a few 
instances, by genuine poets. In 1715 Alexander Pope 
wrote an Epistle to Mr. Addison Occasioned by his Dialogues 
on Medals.^ The Dialogues were not then published, but 
were handed about in manuscript. Pope was never in 
Italy, yet his pictures of Rome, drawn in the conven- 
tional eighteenth century style, are quite as vivid as 
Addison's own. 

"See the wild Waste of all-devouring years ! 
How Rome her own sad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread ! 
The very Tombs now vanish' d like their dead 1 
Imperial wonders rais'd on Nations spoil' d. 
Where mix'd with Slaves the groaning Martyr toil'd: 
Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 
Now drain' d a distant country of her Floods : 
Fanes, whicli admiring Gods with pride survey. 
Statues of men, scarce less alive than they ! " 

II. 1-10. 

' Moral Essays, Epistle v, ed. Ward. 
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With varying degrees of dulness one poet after another 
touched more or less briefly on Italy. We have, for ex- 
ample, from John Hughes (1677-1720) a few lines in his 
poem. The Court of Neptune,^ which seem to require no 
inspiring source beyond a classical dictionary : 

" hence Tiber takes his course ; 
Hence rapid Bhodanus his current pours ; 
And, issuing from his urn, majestic Padus roars ; 
And Alpheus seeks, with silent pace, the lov'd Sicilian shores." 

The poet Akenside was never in Italy, but he was classi- 
cally educated and could therefore safely venture upon an 
occasional classic allusion or partly borrowed description. 
One or two such appear in his Odes : 

"Mark, how the dread Pantheon stands. 
Amid the domes of modern hands : 
Amid the toys of idle state, 
How simple, how severely great. 



I care not that in Arno's plain, 

Or on the sportive banks of Seine," ' etc. 

To produce such lines, no long journey over the Alps was 
required. 

Among the crowds of titled Englishmen who made the 
grand tour and visited Italy we may note Lord Lyttleton, 
who in 1730 addressed An Epistle to Mr. Pope from Rome,^ 
In this production he assures Mr. Pope that " The muses 
fly from Baise, Umbria's plain," and elsewhere, and 

"To Thames' s flowery borders they retire 
And kindle in the breast the Roman fire." 

He laments in proper form over " Unhappy Italy," but he 
tells us very little about it. 

' Chambers, English Poets, x, 14. 

'Booki, No. 18. 

' Chambers, English Poets, Xiv, 174. 
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Another English visitor to France and Italy in 1730 and 
1731 was James Thomson, who was there as travelling 
companion to Charles Richard Talbot, eldest son of Sir 
Charles Talbot. Thomson had already made his reputation 
as the author of The Seasons and now tried his hand on a 
classical theme. This was his Liberty,^ a subject which at 
first thought might seem not unsuited to the poet. But the 
result is not very happy. He knows his English landscape, 
and he can paint it in truthful colors, even though he 
generally lays them on too thickly. But his pictures of 
Italy are conventional and vague. If he is familiar with 
Italy, one would hardly suspect the fact on reading his 
poem. In his verses on Rome, in Liberty, Part in, scarcely 
a line or an epithet can be found that is really descriptive. 
All is commonplace and in the traditional style. Italy is 
viewed as a land that has fallen from its high estate and 
become the prey of the spoiler. The prevailing note is one 
of depression : 

" Mark the desponding race, 
Of occupation void, as void of hope." 

A few lines in Ancient and Modem Italy are fresher than 
the rest and suggest that the writer is describing what he 
has actually seen, but, taken as a whole, the poem is a 
decided failure. It won few readers, even in its own day, 
and it drew a not undeserved sneer from Dr. Johnson. 

The only really notable eighteenth century poem of its 
class is Dyer's on The Ruins of Rome (1740), a title antici- 
pated by du Bellay in 1558. John Dyer was a landscape 
painter, as well as a poet, and had spent considerable time in 

' The First Pari of this poem was published late in December, 1734, the 
Second and Third Parts in 1735, and the Fourth and Fifth Parts in 1736. 
A good deal of the portion dealing with Ancient and Modem Italy in 
Liberty, Part I, is merely a reflection of the author's classical reading and 
shows little trace of actual observation. 
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Italy, Before writing this poem he had already published 
his GroTigar Hill ' and was recognized as an author. Dyer 
is a genuine poet, though not a great one, but he is fettered 
in his movement by the stiff poetic diction of the eighteenth 
century. In the style of the time he has his fling at luxury, 
as the 

"Bane of elated life, of affluent states," 

and he periphrastically mentions oysters as, 

"Neptunian Albion's high testaceous food." 

Every page suggests a reminiscence of Milton or Thom- 
son. But there is, nevertheless, in Dyer's verse much of 
the simple, unobtrusive beauty which is often present in 
work done with honesty guided by discrimination. He 
attempts to describe what he has actually seen, and he 
views Rome with the eye of a painter and a poet. In form, 
too, the poem follows the blank verse of Thomson rather 
than the rigid rhyming couplet of Pope. 

Dyer dwells, as his subject suggests, upon what is forlorn 
and waste ; he is mournful at the sight of the destruction 
spread round him, and in general introduces considerable of 
the standard eighteenth century melancholy. 

" Fall'n, fall'n, a silent heap ; her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns ; behold the pride of pomp, 
The throne of nations fall' n ; obscure in dust ; 
Ev'n yet majestical." 

He notes "the Theban obelise" lying deep in dust; 
"grey-mould'ring temples;" the ruins on the Palatine Hill; 
the roar of the waters in the ancient sewers of Tarquin. 
He muses on the great men who once trod the place before 

' Printed in a collection issued by Bichard Savage in 1726, and revised 
and published separately in 1727. 
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him — Scipio, Marius, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, TuUy. From 
the Palatine he views the amphitheatre. 

" Mountainous pile ! o'er wliose capacious womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light ; 
While from the central floor the seats ascend 
Round above round, slow-wid'ning to the verge, 
A circuit vast and high." 

He turns to the Pantheon, which he has evidently studied 
closely. He observes, 

" How range the taper columns, and what weight 
Their leafy brows sustain." 

We cannot accompany the poet on his entire itinerary 
through the city, and we can note only a striking passage 
or two. He has a genuine inspiration when he sees, 

" From yon blue hills 
Dim in the clouds, the radiant aqueducts 
Turn their innumerable arches o'er 
The spacious desert, bright' ning in the sun. 
Proud and more proud, in their august approach ; 
High o'er irriguous vales and woods and towns. 
Glide the soft whispering waters in the wind. 
And here united pour their silver streams 
Among the figur'd rocks, in murm'ring falls, 
Musical ever." 

He is likewise moved at sight of Vespasian's Temple of 
Peace, of which, 

" Three nodding isles remain ; the rest an heap 
Of sand and weeds ; her shrines, her radiant roofs 
And columns proud, that from her spacious floor. 
As from a shining sea, majestic rose 
An hundred foot aloft, like stately beech 
Around the brim of Dion's glassy lake. 
Charming the mimick painter : on the walls 
Hung Salem's sacred spoils ; the golden board, 
And golden trumpets, now conceal' d, entomb' d 
By the sunk roof. — O'er which in distant view 
Th' Etruscan mountains swell, with ruins crown' d 
Of ancient towns ; and blue Soracte spires, 
"Wrapping his sides in tempests." 
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Striking, too, is the picture when, 

"Cool evening comes ; the setting sun displays 
His visible great round between yon tow'rs, 
And through two shady cliffs." 

Had he maintained this level throughout the five or six 
hundred lines of the poem, we should have to claim for 
him a place among the foremost of the poets who liave 
striven to picture Italy. But Dyer cannot break away, 
except now and then, from the manner of the eighteenth 
century, and his work is notable mainly as a foretaste of 
better things. 

I cannot take space for detailed comment upon a con- 
siderable number of poems, or what were meant for poems, 
that mention Italy or Italian cities. They are all alike 
insignificant as poetry, though they are now and then 
sharply satirical. '^ 

'For the sake of completeness I cite the following titles. There are 
probably others that I have overlooked. 

1. Amo's Vale. A Song. Written at Florence on the Death of the Last 
Cfrand Duke of Tuscany of the Medici Family, by Charles Duke of Dorset. 
Dodsley, Poems (1783), Supplement, ii, 292, 293. This merely mentions 
"Amo's silver stream" and "Amo's vale." 

2. An Epistle from, a Swiss Officer to his Friend at Borne. Dodsley, Poems, 
(1763), m, 58-61. The Swiss boasts of the freedom of his own land and 
scorns to "sell himself to Home and slavery." This is the burden of the 
whole piece: Italy is enslaved — "Who fights for tyrants is his country's 
foe." 

3. On a Pay-Leaf, pluck'd from Virgil's Tomib near Naples, 1736, 

by . Dodsley, Poems, in, 268, 269. Of this, nothing is Italian but 

the title. 

4. To the Memory of a Gentleman, Who died on his Travels to Borne, 
written in 1738 by the Eev. Dr. Shipley (now Bishop of St. Asaph). 
Dodsley, Poem^s (1763), v, 256, 257. This merely mentions the Tiber and 

"the last remains 
Of ancient art ; fair forms exact 
In sculpture, columns, and the mould' ring bulk 
Of theatres," etc. 

5. An Epistle from Florence, To T. A. Esqr.; Tutor to the Earl of P . 
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A piece by Gilbert West, On the Abuse of Travelling,^ 
deserves no attention as poetry, but is worth noting as 
illustrating certain conceptions common to eighteenth century 
poets. The style is in imitation of Spenser. 

" For long, to visit her once-honoured seat 
The studious sons of learning have forbore ; 
Who whilom thither ran with pilgrim feet 
Her venerable relics to adore, 
And load their bosom with the sacred store, 
Whereof the world large treasure yet enjoys. 
But sithence she declin'd from wisdom's lore. 
They left her to display her pompous toys 
To virtuosi vain and wonder-gaping boys. ' ' 

After describing the methods of the ciceroni, he proceeds : 

Written in the Year 1740. By the Honorable . Dodsley, Poems, in, 

75-89. This contains some very severe satire on the oppression of Italy 
by the church and by great lords. 

6. To Mr. Fox, rvritten at Florence. Sy the late Lord H y. Dodsley, 

Poems, HI, 187-189. This presents nothing on Italy except — 

"Or thro' the tainted air of Home's parch' d plains, 
Where Want resides, and Superstition reigns." 

7. Ode to the Oenius of Italy, occaidoned by the Earl ofCork^s going Abroad. 
By Mr. J. Duncombe, Dodsley' s Poems (1782), VI, 284-286. There is 
nothing really Italian in this poem. But the Genius of Italy is urged to 
rear his drooping head and put on an olive crown, — 

" For see ! a noble guest appears," etc. 

8. Virgil's Tomb, Naples, 1741- Anonymous. Dodsley, Poems (1763), 
IV, 110-115. A conventional piece, steeped in eighteenth century diction 
and sentiment. The author can get not a crumb of comfort : 

' ' To groaning slaves those fragrant meads belong, 
Where TuUy dictated, and Maro sung. 



Alas ! how changed ! — dejected and forlorn ! 
The mistress of the world become the scorn ! " 

1 Chambers, English Poets, xni, 175-180. West was bom very early in 
the eighteenth century and died in 1755. The poem mentioned above 
contains fifty-eight stanzas of nine lines each. 
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"Which when the Fairy heard, he sigh'd full dear, 
And casting round his quick discerning eye, 
At every deal he dropt a many tear. 
As he the stately buildings mote descry 
Baths, theatres, and fanes, in mouldering fragments lie. 

"And, oh, imperial city 1 " then he said, 

" How art thou tumbled from thine Alpine throne ! " 

There follows more lameDt over the " woeful plight " of 
modern, as compared with ancient, Rome. 

Another bib of satire on the grand tour appears in The 
Modern Fine Gentleman,^ written in the year 1746. 

"Just broke from school, pert, impudent, and raw, 
Expert in Latin, more expert in taw. 
His honour posts o'er Italy and France, 
Measures St. Peter's dome, and learns to dance. 
Thence having quick thro' various countries flown. 
Glean' d all their follies, and expos' d his own. 
He back returns, a thing so strange all o'er, 
As never ages past produc'd before." 

We may remark in passing that Joseph Warton in an Ode 
to a Oemtleman on his Travels^ \ias a few references to "Vir- 
gil's laurell'd tomb," to " smooth Clitumnus' banks," and to 

"ruin'd domes 

That their cleft piles on Tyber's plains present." 

He illustrates the prevailing temper of the eighteenth century 
poets in his reflections on the state of ruin in Italy. But his 
poem on The Enthusiast : or the Lover of Nature,^ written in 
1740, is wholly romantic in spirit and in a line or two 
reveals Warton's delight in the beauty and grandeur of 
Italian landscape. 

"Yet let me choose some pine-topt precipice, 
Abrupt and shaggy, whence a foamy stream, 
Like Anio, tumbling roars." 

' Dodsley, Poems, in, 167-171. Cf. also Pope, DuneUxd, iv, 294-321. 
' Chambers, English Poets, xvm, 165. 
' Dodsley, Poems, m, 99-108. 
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It is a matter of regret that, among our poems on Italy, 
we have practically nothing from Thomas Gray. He was 
abroad in 1739 and 1740 as the travelling companion of 
Horace Walpole, and he described Italy accurately and 
entertainingly in his personal letters. But nothing on Italy, 
apart from a line here and there, appears in his poems, 
except in the Fragment of a Latin Poem on the Gaurus and 
the short Fareicell to Florence. Gray was one of the few 
eighteenth century poets with a genuine feeling for natural 
scenery, and he was prepared by his intimate knowledge of 
the country and his keen appreciation of its varied beauty 
to stand as the principal poetic interpreter of its spirit in 
the eighteenth century, but in this case, as in so many others, 
he left his feelings unexpressed. His admirable letters, 
which doubtless cost him little effort, rank among the best 
descriptions that we possess of Italian life and scenery. 
But poetry was for him no spontaneous utterance ; and the 
time for his poem on Italy never came. 

Besides Gray the only notable poet to be here considered 
is Goldsmith. Goldsmith's Traveller presents a picture of 
Italy sketched in broad outlines and following as a model 
Addison's Letter from Italy. In Goldsmith's own words : 
" Few poems have done more honour to English genius 
than this." Naturally enough, he emulates the formal and 
stilted phrases of his predecessor. He speaks of the " wander- 
ing Po," of " Arno's shelvy side," of " those domes where 
Csesars once bore sway," and the place "where Campania's 
plain forsaken lies." 

A favorable specimen appears in these lines : 

" Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple's mould' ring tops between 
With Tenerable grandeur mark the scene." 
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This sort of description is frigid enough and has for the 
present-day reader no special attraction. But as eighteenth 
century descriptive poetry goes it is more than tolerable, 
and it helped at all events to keep the subject before the 
minds of budding poets. 

Besides these poems of more or less note, we may call 
attention to two brief poems by William Whitehead (1715- 
1785), unimportant in themselves, but full of classical 
material, the one entitled an Ode to the Tiber,^ and the other, 
On the Mausoleum of Augustus.^ More important is the 
passage of fifty-eight lines in The Task, Book ii, in which 
Cowper describes and moralizes upon the recent earthquake 
in Sicily. Cowper takes occasion also in The Progress of 
Error to comment upon the fondness of Englishmen for the 
grand tour and makes particular reference to Italy. 

The poems we have enumerated practically exhaust the 
eighteenth century contribution to this theme. Some of 
these productions, it may be remarked, are very small 
poetry, but with that matter we are not at this moment 
particularly concerned. We are endeavoring chiefly to trace 
the characteristic tendencies of eighteenth centurj"^ literature. 
If the entire century has only this scanty product to exhibit 
on this theme, so much the more surprising is the poetical 
output of the nineteenth century. 

Before taking leave of the eighteenth century we may 
note once more that there is in this poetry dealing with 
Italy a good deal of mild sentimentalism, — a musing regret 
that Rome is no longer the recognized mistress of the world, 
that the glory of the land is departed, and that it now offers 
little but picturesque ruins. This feeling is never violently 

1 Chambers, English Poets, xvii, 226. "Ode to the Tiber. On entering 
the Campania of Rome, at Otricoli, 1755." 
' Idem, XVII, 228. " Written at Rome, 1756." 
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expressed, but is of that decorous and well-mannered sort 
befitting an age that abhorred enthusiasm. Doubtless to 
some extent the subdued melancholy so patiently nursed is 
about as real as some of the other poetic fictions of that 
unpoetic age, but as a fashion it does not entirely disappear 
even with the close of the eighteenth century. 

In passing to the poetry of the nineteenth century we 
enter a new world. Diction, sentiment, theme, all are 
different. The early nineteenth century poets in a sense 
discovered Italy, and they and their successors treated the 
theme with a range of vision and an intensity of feeling 
hitherto unknown. To more than one nineteenth century 
poet Italy has been an object of passionate devotion, and 
not merely a museum on a grand scale, — a collection of 
ruins to be coldly described in formal verse. 

This deeper interest in Italy is merely one manifestation 
of the great Romantic movement felt all over Europe. 
Under the new impulses Italy speedily became a favorite 
theme, and such it has remained for more than a century.' 
I do not wish to imply that all the poems on Italy since the 
French Revolution are of the Romantic type, but poems 
of this type are assuredly predominant. 

Whatever their character they have been produced in the 
nineteenth century in far greater volume than ever before. 
At least two-score of English poets may be named, some of 
them of the first rank, who have treated this theme. In 
more than one instance their Italian work is their most 
notable achievement. 

Nor does this take account of American poets, for they 
are not included in this paper. But I may note in passing 

' We must not lose sight of the novels that drew attention in the eight- 
eenth and the early nineteenth century to the possibilities of Italy as a 
theme. Mrs. Eadcliffe, for example, had doubtless more or less influence 
on Byron in this matter. 
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that Italy has had a peculiar fascination for our poets and 
has inspired some of their most genuinely poetic verse. 
Bayard Taylor, Bryant, Lowell, Christopher Pearse Cranch, 
Longfellow, Thomas W. Parsons, John Bruce Norton, 
William W. Story, S. Weir Mitchell, Whittier, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Florence Smith, William Gibson, George E. Wood- 
berry, Bliss Carman, and other names less widely known, 
present a body of verse comparing favorably with much 
that has been produced by English poets on the same theme. 
In most cases, though not in all, as, for example, Whittier, 
the inspiration came from a direct personal acquaintance 
with the scene described. 

Within the limits of my remaining space I can obviously 
do little more than discuss the most important names. A 
few stand out as easily preeminent. Every one thinks at 
once of Byron and Shelley, of Wordsworth and Samuel 
Rogers, of the Brownings and Arthur Hugh Clough, of 
Tennyson and Swinburne. But there are at least a score 
of others who, in any other century, would be named among 
the first. It is enough to mention here the names of Walter 
Savage Landor, Aubrey de Vere, Bryan Waller Procter, 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Lord Houghton, Archbishop 
Trench, Mrs. Hemans, Anna Jameson, and Frances Ann 
Kemble. For some of these we must spare a few words 
of comment, though we must reserve most of our space for 
the more representative names. 

We can hardly do better than to begin with Byron.' To 
Byron Italy is not some remote land to be viewed and calmly 
described ! " He was a citizen of the world," says Nichol, 
" because he not only painted the environs, but reflected the 
passions and aspirations of every scene amid which he dwelt."^ 

' Anna Benneson McMahon, With Byron in Italy, presents typical 
scenes in Italy with illustrations of his poems. 
' Byron (English Men of Letters, American ed. ), p. 208. 
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His Childe Harold was a revelation of untold possibilities. 
Practically the whole of the fourth canto is on Italy. No 
such pictures of Italy had ever been drawn. They are in 
the main sketched in bold outlines and not finished in detail, 
but they show what might be done. To quote would be 
easy, but to cite many passages that every reader of poetry 
knows by heart is scarcely necessary. It is enough to 
instance the description of the Coliseum in Childe Harold 
as a specimen of his manner. With this may be compared 
the wonderful passage in Manfred, for which I cannot afford 
room. 

"A ruin, — yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have heen reared ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 
Alas ! developed, opens the decay. 
When the colossal fabric' s form is neared : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day. 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air, 
The garland forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head ; 
When the light shines serene, but doth not glare. 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 
Heroes have trod this spot, ' tis on their dust ye tread. 

' While stands the Coliseum, Bome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Bome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls— the World.' " ' 

Italy appeals in a thousand ways to Byron, but of all the 
cities of Italy none more profoundly impresses him than 
Venice and Rome. In Venice is laid the scene of Beppo, 

^Childe SarolcHa Pilgrimage, IV, stanzas cxliiiS. 
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the scene of Marino Faliero, and of other poems. In the 
latter piece (Act iv, sc. 1) is an exquisite picture of the city 
of palaces looking down upon the ever-flowing lagoons. 
The Two Foseari breathes the very atmosphere of Venice 
and in brilliant lines here and there, presents boldly 
well-known buildings or bits of scenery. His Venice, A 
Fragment, gives a wonderful picture of the Doge's Palace 
and St. Mark's. But Rome, as we have seen, stirs his 
imagination even more deeply, as he views the remains of 
mighty structures and broods over the strange vicissitudes 
of the city that once ruled the world. 

Possibly Byron's most characteristic achievement is Don 
Juan. This presents numerous passages dealing with 
Italy that are worthy of quotation, but none more 
remarkable than that in the third canto, where " Ravenna's 
immemorial wood" is described. Thousands of visitors, 
it is safe to say, have taken the fascinating drive out to the 
Pineta, impelled by the magic of Byron's verse. 

" Sweet hour of twilight ! in the solitude 

Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Kavenna's immemorial wood, 

Eooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o'er 
To where the last Csesarean fortress stood, 

Evergreen forest ; which Boccaccio's lore 
And Dryden's lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee ! " 

Byron is never very profound, and in his verse he pre- 
sents little more than the Italy that he sees. But the theme 
stirs his turbulent soul to the depths and brings out 
all the sincerity there is in his nature. Whatever 
Byron's faults, he longed to see a free, united Italy, and he 
may claim his share of credit for making familiar that con- 
ception of liberty and imion which had gradually been 
taking shape in Italy for centuries. Byron is, then, more 
than the mere painter of landscapes and ruins and the life 
8 
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of the streets. He is also the prophet and the evangelist 
of the new order, and his message is in these lines : 

" What is there wanting, then, to set thee free, 
And show thy beauty in its fullest light ? 
To make the Alps impassable ; and we 
Her sons, may do this with one deed — Unite !" ' 

We cannot linger to discuss Byron's work in detail, and 
we must pass to another poet who, like Byron, is full of the 
revolutionary spirit, but who in a multitude of ways is his 
polar opposite — Percy Bysshe Shelley. The two poets see 
the same things and breathe the same air, but the one is 
a vigorous, trenchant declaimer, and the other a subtle, 
dreamy, somewhat intangible idealist, who gives himself up 
to day musings and throws upon his conceptions the light 
of his own gorgeous imagination. 

Shelley felt at home in Italy as soon as he took up his 
abode there, and this is not strange. Italy is in a peculiar 
sense the poets' land, and it casts a spell upon them. 
Indeed, even the most prosaic traveller who has drifted in 
a gondola along the canals of Venice, or looked down from 
Piesole upon Florence and the valley of the Amo, or 
wandered amid the ruins left by mysterious races of the 
vanished past, can hardly escape the fascination. Little 
wonder is it, then, that Shelley catches the very spirit of 
the land.^ He pictures the abysses of blue, the quivering 
heat of the burning days, the snowy mountains, and 

" The waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown." 

And all this is for him no mere poetical exercise. He is 
a part of the scene he describes, and his utterance is sponta- 

' Prophecy of Danie. 

" In Anna Benneson McMahon's With Shelley in Italy are illustrations of 
many of the scenes pictured in Shelley's poems. 
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neous, in a sense, inevitable. Mrs. Shelley's Prefaces to 
Shelley's Poems abound in suggestive remarks on the inti- 
mate relation between Shelley and his favorite land. I 
cannot illustrate at length, but I must cite one or two 
characteristic passages from his poems. Can anything better 
describe the magic of an Italian night than these lines on 
Evening, at Ponte a Mare, Pisa? 

"The sun is set ; the swallows are asleep ; 

The bats are flitting past in the gray air ; 
The slow soft toads out of damp comers creep ; 

And evening's breath, wandering here and there 
Over the quivering surface of the stream, 
Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 

There is no dew upon the dry grass to-night. 
Nor damp within the shadow of the trees ; 

The wind is intermitting, dry and light ; 
And in the inconstant motion of the breeze 

The dust and straws are driven up and down. 

And whirled about the pavement of the town." 

As a usual thing, however, we do not find in Shelley 
anything so realistic as this. His plastic imagination takes 
every object and clothes it with his dreamy idealism. And 
thus we have such a typical passage as this from the Lines 
written among the Euganean Hills : ' 

" Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air. 
Islanded by cities fair. 
Underneath day's azure eyes. 
Ocean's nursling, Venice lies, — 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite's destined halls. 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves." 



'In comparing this poem with Keats' s Ode to Autumn Mr. Matthew 
Arnold remarks: "The latter piece [the Ode] renders nature, the former 
fa-tes to render her." 
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"Lo, the sun floats up the sky, 
Like thought-winged Liberty, 
Till the universal light 
Seems to level plain and height ; 
From the sea a mist has spread. 
And the beams of light lie dead 
On the towers of Venice now, 
Like its glory long ago." 

Shelley is not of the earth, earthy, and his Italy is always 
the Italy of a poet, colored by the atmosphere of light and 
beauty in which he himself has lived and moved. But he 
knows the land as few poets do, and he brings us to share 
with him its very spirit. 

To a far different category belongs the banker poet 
Samuel Rogers. Rogers was a wealthy dilettante, a traveller, 
a collector of rare curiosities, and a man of discriminating 
taste. As a poet, he was a belated survivor of the eigh- 
teenth century. In his Pleasures of Memory (1792) his 
verse is still saturated with the characteristic poetic diction 
of Thomson and his school. The subject matter is also con- 
ventional. Among other things his memory takes pleasure 
in recalling the Tiber, Virgil's tomb, Tusculum, the Roman 
Forum, Vespasian's Sabine Farm. But the passing allusions 
to classical scenes in this poem are scarcely more than a 
foretaste of the glorified guide-book which appears anony- 
mously thirty years later under the title Italy. 

Rogers's Italy (1822) is the most ambitious attempt made 
by any English poet up to his time to exploit systematically 
the treasures of Italy for poetic purposes. As poetry it 
cannot rank above the third grade, and perhaps not so high. 
It is neat and polished, always in good taste, full of remi- 
niscent phrases from older poets, but it is in the main 
lifeless. Only on the rarest occasions does the poet let 
himself go ; and this cold reserve, from what we otherwise 
know of Rogers, is just what we might expect. Character- 
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istically enough, when Rogers has his poem written, he 
supplies it with brief but accurate notes, and his work is 
done. 

The piece made no great stir and would in the natural 
course of events have been forgotten, but Rogers determined 
to create his own public, and fourteen years later, in 1836, 
with the aid of Stothard and Turner, the two most dis- 
tinguished illustrators of the time, he produced, at the cost 
of £10,000, a volume that no gentleman's library could 
afford to be without. 

Italy does not stir Rogers to the depths, — nothing ever 
did for that matter. But it affords material for description 
and suggests tales, legends and historical anecdotes connected 
with various localities. He tells, for example, the pathetic 
story of Ginevra, the lovely young bride of Modena, who 
in sport hides in an old chest and there finds her grave. 
He relates the tragedy of the Foscari, a theme already 
treated by Byron. He recalls the meeting of Milton and 
Galileo. In a word, he has an eye mainly for literary and 
historical associations. But Rogers loses no opportunity to 
paint a picture of scenery, and in his chilly way he does it 
very well. 

In the main the style of this poem is lighter and has less 
of the formal eighteenth century stiffness than the Pleasures 
of Memory, but the style is still brocaded. Rogers dreads 
to call anything by its plain, unadorned name, and hence, 
notwithstanding close acquaintance with his subject, he often 
comes short of being vivid. 

We have no room for extended quotation, but can note 
only one or two famous passages : 

" O Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 
Yet I could weep — for thou art lying, alas ! 
Low in the dust ; and we admire thee now 
As we admire the beautiful in death. 
Thine was a dangerous gift, when thou wast born, 
The gift of Beauty." 
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And these lines on Venice, which reach a higher level 
than perhaps any others in the entire poem : 

' ' There is a glorious city in the sea. 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 
As to a floating City — steering in. 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently — by many a dome. 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico. 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 
By many a pile in more than Eastern pride. 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The fronts of some, though Time had shattered them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art. 
As though the wealth within them had run o'er." 

This is assuredly excellent of its kind, and, if not poetry 
of the loftiest type, it can at all events be admired for what 
it is. It is plain, however, in general, that Rogers has little 
poetic insight and no message, and that he sees of Italy 
nothing but the outside. One cannot deny that there is in 
Rogers a certain delicacy, an exquisiteness of phrase, at least 
akin to poetry, but he always lacks the divine touch that 
marks the genuine poet. He is at best a skilled rhetorician.' 
" His verses are poetry," says Hazlitt, " chiefly because no 
particle, line, or syllable of them reads like prose." 

It is not easy to group comprehensively all of the nine- 
teenth century poets who have written on Italy; and we 
can do little better in some cases than to discuss the work 
of one after another without looking too closely for marks of 
interrelation. We may begin with Thomas Moore. 

^ William Sotheby's Italy (1828) is a poem suggested by the work of 
Bogers and is the record of a tour on the Continent in 1816-17. For a 
detailed comparison of the two poems, see London Monthly Bemew, July, 
1828, pp. 396-407. 
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As a friend of Byron, Moore might, perhaps, have been 
expected to write freely on Italy, but he really produced 
very little, and that little is extremely perfunctory. His 
song to a Venetian air. When through the Piazetta, mentions 
a gondolier and the " silent Lagoon," but that is about the 
extent of his use of Italian material. 

Of Wordsworth, too, there is not a great deal to be said, 
though he visited the Italian lakes in his early manhood 
and made two extensive tours in Italy in 1820 and 1837. 
In the Prelude^ he touches lightly upon "Locarno's Lake" — 

"Locarno ! spreading out in width like Heaven, 
How dost thou cleave to the poetic heart. 
Bask in the sunshine of the memory ; ' ' 



and 



on 



" that pair of golden days that shed 
On Como's Lake, and all that round it lay, 
Their fairest, softest, happiest influence." 



But apart from a few pictures there is little more on Italy 
in the Prelude. 

The Italian tour of 1820 is commemorated in Memorials 
of a Tour on the Continent. It includes descriptions of 
Vallombrosa ; of the Church of San Salvador, seen from the 
Lake of Lugano ; of Leonardo's Last Supper ; and occasional 
bits of Italian scenery ; but it oiFers nothing remarkable. 
Not particularly inspired either is the poetic journal which 
he called Memorials of a Tour in Italy, 1837. The best lines 
are probably those on Pisa, on Pompey's Pillar and on The 
Pine of Monte Mario, which at least remind one of the Words- 
worth of an earlier day. But the series of poems on Eome, St. 
Peter's, Albano, Vallombrosa, Florence, and other places, 
though good respectable poems of the solid type, are chiefly no- 
table as authentic memorials of Wordsworth's impressions 
at certain times and places. There are also three sonnets of 

^Book VI, "Cambridge and the Alps." 
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his, entitled At Bologna, in Remembrance of the Late Insur- 
rection, 1837^ which contain calm, sensible advice to the 
revolutionists — but no poetry. 

In fact, the one really remarkable poem that Wordsworth 
produced on an Italian theme is his sonnet On the Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic, which is one of that great series 
of " Poems dedicated to national independence and liberty " 
which he produced while still a comparatively young man. 
His imagination takes wing as he reflects upon the marvel- 
lous history of Venice, and he pays worthy tribute to the 
greatness of the past. But except for this sonnet the larger 
part of his poems on Italy have no special claim to 
recognition. 

Far better than Wordsworth the poet Landor knew Italy 
from a long residence there, and he might have been expected 
to picture Italy frequently in his verse, but his entire poeti- 
cal output is of moderate extent, and only a small part is 
on Italy. What there is accords well with the character of 
the man. Landor had a fiery temper and could endure 
no restraint. Naturally enough he hated the oppression 
under which Italy groaned, and more than once he raised 
his voice against it. 

Characteristic is his Ode to Sicily, with his scorn of the 

"brood 
Swamp-fed amid the Suabian wood," 

and so, too, are his lines To the Nobles of Venice On the Recep- 
tion of the Austrian : 

" Lords of the Adriatic, shore and iles. 
Nobles ! of that name sole inheritors ! 
Bravely ye acted, worthy of yourselves 
And ancestors, who shut your palaces 

' In Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty and Order. 
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When Perjury stalkt along the square 
Where Doges sat beneath their patron saints, 

Beckless of German threat and Gallic fraud." 

There are also bits of description that might be cited from 
his poems, but in comparison with multitudes of descriptions 
by other poets they are not particularly distinctive. Landor's 
long residence in Italy seems in a sense to have blunted his 
vision. 

One of the poets linked to Italy in part by natural inheri- 
tance is Mrs. Hemans. She travelled very little and was 
never in Italy, and most of her knowledge of the country 
she got from books. But her mother, though bearing a 
German name, was Italian ; her husband, a retired army 
officer in broken health, after separating from his wife spent 
his time in Italy ; and Mrs. Hemans herself by reading and 
conversation became familiar with Italian themes. She read 
Italian easily and quoted it freely. Her conception of Italy 
is purely conventional. In her poem on The Restoration of 
the Works of Art to Italy the country figures as the " Land 
of departed fame," the " Proud wreck of vanished power, 
.... fallen Italy " — a land that has no future, but only a 
past, and that a sad one. This poem is full of well-worn 
imagery and the standard eighteenth century poetic diction. 

She writes also of Alaric in Italy; of The Death of 
Conradin, beheaded by Charles d'Anjou at Naples; oflmelda 
and of Constanza, two heroines of love stories ; and half a 
score of other pieces, none of great merit, but worth noting 
as indicating tendencies of nineteenth century literature. 

To an entirely different class belongs Arthur Hugh Clough. 
He is, perhaps, less often thought of as a descriptive poet 
than as a typical representative of the spiritual unrest of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Yet he caught with quick 
eye and described with peculiar vividness the characteristic 
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features of Venice and Rome. His Dipsyehus is, of course, 
in the main a poem dealing with profound spiritual prob- 
lems, but it is full of color and of glimpses of the gay 
Venetian life before his eyes. 

On the Piazza he watches the crowd in the square before 
St. Mark's and notes 

' ' The red flaunting streamers on the staffs, 
And the barbaric portal of St. Mark's,' 

The Campanile 

its apex lost in air." 

Then, 

"We see the Palace and the Place, 
And the white dome ; beauteous but hot. 

The great Alps, rounding grandly o'er 
Huge arc to the Dalmatian shore." ^ 

There are exquisite lines on the swift, noiseless movement 
of the gondola and on the sights to be viewed from it. 
But from this poem I must not quote further. 

His other most characteristic descriptive piece is Amours 
de Voyage. This is a collection of brief epistles in verse, 
delightfully unconventional in form, and presenting the 
impressions made upon travellers of different age, sex and 
culture by St. Peter's, the Pantheon, the Vatican, the 
Pincian Hill, by Tivoli, by Florence, Milan, and the lakes. 
It is full, too, of that strange stirring of the mind and 
spirit which marked the struggle for Italian freedom and 
unity. Clough is never stagy, and he never declaims, but 
he gets very near to the heart. Take these lines, which I 
cite as merely typical, and which must suffice : 

' ' There is a home on the shore of the Alpine sea, that upswelling 
High up the mountain-sides spreads in the hollow between ; 
Wilderness, mountain, and snow from the land of the olive conceal it ; 

^Dipsychus, Part I, sc. I. 
' Idem, Part I, sc ii. 
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Under Pilatus's hill low by the river it lies : 

Italy, utter the word, and the olive and the vine will allure not, — 

Wilderness, forest, and snow will not the passage impede ; 

Italy, unto thy cities receding, the clue to recover. 

Hither, recovered the clue, shall not the traveller haste?" ' 

Matthew Arnold, who in his temper, if not in the form 
of his work, had more than one trait in common with 
Clough, felt the magic of Italy as few have felt it, and 
although he has left but scanty poetical record of his 
impressions, we can see what he might easily have produced. 
We find bits of description and allusion in the poems on 
Heine's Grave, in Stanzas from the Ch-ande Chartreuse, in 
Obermann Once More, and in Empedoeles on Etna. This 
last poem contains some perfect descriptions, but I select a 
few lines from Heine's Grave as perhaps most striking. 

"Ah, I knew that I saw 
Here no sepulchre built 
In the laurell'd rock, o'er the blue 
Naples bay, for a sweet, 
Tender Virgil ! no tomb 
On Ravenna's sands, in the shade 
Of Ravenna pines, for a high 
Austere Dante ! 



Ah, as of old, from the pomp 
Of Italian Milan, the fair 
Flower of marble of white 
Southern palaces — steps 
Border' d by statues, and walks 
Terraced, and orange-bowers 
Heavy with fragrance." 



Lines such as these breathe the very spirit of the South, 
and make one regret that Arnold so early ceased writing 
poetry and took up biblical criticism. 

I must spare also a word or two for Aubrey deVere, 

^Amours de Voyage, Canto iv. 
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the friend of Tennyson, and one of the foremost representa- 
tives of the Celtic revival of the last two generations. De 
Vere is not a poet of the first rank. He lacks the fire, the 
movement, the imaginative insight of a great poet, but his 
beauty of language, his deep feeling, his genuineness, make 
his group of sonnets and other brief poems notable among 
the poetic interpretations of the form and spirit of Italy. 

We may hesitate in ranging through these poems whether 
to select one on Genoa, or Venice, or Florence, or Pisa or 
Rome, but we cannot go far wrong in taking the sonnet on 
St. Peter's by Moonlight : 

"Low hung the moon when first I stood in Eome ; 
Midway she seemed attracted from her sphere, 
On those twin fountains shining broad and clear 
Whose floods, not mindless of their mountain home, 
Bise there in clouds of rainbow mist and foam. 
That hour fulfilled the dream of many a year : 
Through that thin mist, with joy akin to fear. 
The steps I saw, the pillars, last, the dome. 
A spiritual empire there embodied stood ; 
The Eoman Church there met me face to face : 
Ages, sealed up, of evil and of good 
Slept in that circling colonnade's embrace. 
Alone I stood, a stranger and alone. 
Changed by that stony miracle to stone." 

With less beauty of form, Francis Turner Palgrave, the 
critic and poet, wrote brief and thoughtful poems, one on 
Two Graves at Rome, — those of Shelley and Keats, — and 
another in memory of the battle fought at Mentana. Charac- 
teristic lines from the latter piece are the following : 

' ' Noble error, if error 
To make their fatherland one ! — 
Through her five-and-twenty centuries 
Borne counts no nobler son 
Than he who led them to die 
Where death and triumph were one — 
Lion-hearts of young Italy." 
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We have, moreover, warm appreciation of the varied 
charms of Italy and close description of striking scenes by 
Bryan Waller Proctor. 

' ' Forever and forever shalt thou be 
Unto the lover and the poet dear 
Thou land of sunlit skies and fountains clear, 
Of temples, and gray columns, and waving woods. 
And mountains, from whose rifts the bursting floods 
Rush in bright tumult to the Adrian sea." 

But we cannot afibrd the space for a detailed account. 

Ruskin is not commonly thought of as a poet, but at the 
age of fourteen he produced a half dozen brief descriptive 
poems on Italy as a part of his "Account of a Tour on the 
Continent in 1833." In them he pictures Lake Como, 
Milan Cathedral, Lake Maggiore, and other places. Two 
years later he attempts a description of Venice. These are 
not remarkable as poems, but they are excellent bits of 
description. The first stanza of the poem on Venice in 
particular anticipates his later skill in selecting precise 
epithets. 

It is not surprising that we have from Tennyson some 
pictures of Italy as perfect as any that we possess. Noth- 
ing is lacking but a more ample product to assure his place 
in the very front rank of the poets who have taken Italy as 
a theme. In his poem on The Daisy, which is full of 
memories of his first journey to Italy, he touches on what 
is most characteristic in the region between the Riviera and 
the Italian lakes. Here we can best let the poet speak for 

himself. 

"Nor knew we well what pleased us most. 
Not the dipt palm of which they boast ; 
But distant color, happy hamlet, 
A moulder' d citadel on the coast, 

Or tower, or high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 
Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 
Or rosy blossom in hot ravine. 
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Where oleanders flush' d the bed 
Ot silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 
And, crossing, ott we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 

We loved that hall, tho' white and cold. 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 
A princely people's awful princes, 
The grave, severe, Genovese of old. 

At Florence too what golden hours, 
In those long galleries were ours ; 
What drives about the fresh Cascin6, 
Or walks in Boboli's ducal bowers. 

In bright vignettes, and each complete. 
Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet. 
Or palace, how the city glitter" d. 
Thro' cypress avenues, at our feet. 

But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; 
Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma ; 
At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain. 

And stern and sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look'd the Lombard piles : 
Porch-pillars on the lion resting. 
And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

Milan, O the chanting quires. 
The giant windows' blazon'd fires. 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory ! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

1 climb' d the roots at break ot day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues. 

And statued pinnacles, as mute as they. 

How faintly flush' d, how phantom-fair. 
Was Monte Rose, hanging there 
A thousand shadowy-pencili'd valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air." 

And then we have a word on " Como, when the light was 
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gray," and on the "Snowy Splugen." This is not precisely 
the method of Rogers ! 

Beside these lines we may place those on Sirmio, the long, 
narrow peninsula in Lake Garda where was the home of 
Catullus. The poem is perfect in its way. 

"Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row ! 
So they row'd, and there we landed — ' O venusta Sirmio ! ' 
There to me thro' all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
Came that 'Ave atque Vale' of the Poet's hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
'Frater Ave atque Vale' — as we wander' d to and fro 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below, 
Sweet Catullus' s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio ! " ' 

Tennyson makes other passing mention of Italy in Maud, 
in 2%e Brooh, and elsewhere ; but he does not elaborate his 
thought in any extended poem. 

But we cannot comment in detail upon the work of all 
those who have contributed a brief poem or two or three 
to the mass of verse upon Italy. We must be content 
merely to name Henry Taylor, Robert Stephen Hawker, 
John Sterling, Henry Hart Milman, John Hookham Frere, 
James Haskins, Arthur Helps, Anna Jameson, Frances 
Anne Kemble, John Nichol, Richard Chenevix Trench, 
Gerald Massey, Frederick Locker, Richard Garnett, Herman 
Charles Merivale, Lord Houghton. These are of course not 
all upon the same level, but I have not the space to dis- 
criminate more closely. It is enough to say that almost 
any of the poems on Italy produced by this group, would, 
if written in the eighteenth century, have required our close 
attention. As products of the nineteenth century, they 
simply illustrate a tendency that has become general. 

It remains to discuss somewhat more minutely the work 
of two or three poets of the second half of the nineteenth 

' 'Frater Ave atque Vale.' First printed March, 1883. 
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century who have been with peculiar closeness associated 
with Italy. 

Of all the poets who have written on Italy the Brownings 
stand easily first, not only in the range and depth of insight 
of their work, but in the perfect truth of the pictures they 
present. And this is not strange, for Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning are saturated with the spirit of 
Italy as few Englishmen have ever been. It is, therefore, 
more difficult adequately to present the work of the Brown- 
ings than that of any one else who has written on Italy, 
not merely because their work is so great in extent, but 
because in a multitude of cases they do not describe an 
object outright, but rather assume its existence and describe 
by implication and allusion. 

When Robert Browning married Elizabeth Barrett in 
1846 he at once took his bride to Italy, and there they lived, 
mainly in Florence, till her death in 1861. Mrs. Browning's 
nature was intense, and she gave herself without reserve to 
whatever enlisted her sympathy. And in the Italy to which 
she had come there was enough to stir a heart colder than 
hers. The whole land was in a ferment. There were plots 
and arrests and executions. There were revolts and massa- 
cres and assassinations. There was war, and there was 
triumph. And although the dream of a united Italy had 
not been realized when she breathed her last, there was no 
longer reason to doubt that the day so eagerly awaited was 
soon to dawn. 

In such an atmosphere it is not surprising that Italy and 
freedom constantly find an advocate in her verse. Her 
early poem, An August Voice, satirizes the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who was trying to stand well with both Austria 
and Italy. It is a lyric monologue full of dramatic feeling. 
In it Italy is something not merely to be viewed and 
described, but to be felt and loved. 
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Then in Casa Guidi Windows, one of lier best known 
poems, is a succession of pictures and comments on the 
stirring events of the time. Christmas Gifts is a scathing 
satire on the Pope and his ideals. Mrs. Browning loses no 
opportunity of leading Italy to higher levels. She heaps 
praise upon Napoleon III and others as long as she is 
convinced that their part in tlie work is unselfish, but she 
is pungent in her Summing up in Italy, where the cold, 
calculating intrigues of the scheming liberators are brought 
to light. In all her utterances she has no good word for 
Austria, and in her First News from Villafranca she is bitter 
in expressing her disappointment at the rumors of peace. 

But her whole attention is by no means absorbed by 
politics and the struggle for freedom. She cannot help 
being impressed by the beauty of the land she has made 
her home, and that beauty she portrays in her verse. Single 
bits of description can be pointed out in A Child's Grave at 
Florence, in Bianea Among the Nightingales, and in other 
poems, but the greatest wealth of descriptive pictures appears 
in Aurora Leigh. These, moreover, do not seem to be 
brought in for mere ornament, but they are an essential 
part of the account of life in Italy. 

One is tempted to quote freely, but I can afford space 
for but a few passages. 

"I found a house at Florence on the hill 
Of Bellosguardo. 'Tis a tower which keeps 
A post of double-observation o'er 
That valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city, ) straight toward Fiesole 
And Mount Morel lo and the setting sun — 
The Vallombrosan mountains opposite 
Which sunrise fills as full as crystal cups 
Turned red to the brim because their wine is red. 
No sun could die, nor yet be bom unseen 
By dwellers at my villa : morn and eve 
Were magnified before us in the pure 
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Illimitable space and pause of sky, 
Intense as angels' garments blanched with God, 
Less blue than radiant. From the outer wall 
Of the garden, drops the mystic floating gray 
Of olive trees (with interruptions green 
From maize and vine) until 'tis caught and torn 
On that abrupt black line of cypresses 
Which signs the way to Florence. Beautiful 
The city lies along the ample vale, 
Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and street ; 
The river trailing like a silver cord 
Through all — and curling loosely, both before 
And after, over the whole stretch of land 
Sown whitely up and down its opposite slopes, 
With farms and villas.' 

Several other pictures drawn with amazing fidelity appear 
in this poem. I cite one or two without comment : 

"I rode once to the little mountain-house 
As fast as if to find my father there. 
But, when in sight of 't, within fifty yards, 
I dropped my horse's bridle on his neck 
And paused upon his flank. The house's front 
Was cased with lingots of ripe Indian corn 
In tesselated order and device 
Of golden patterns : not a stone of wall 
Uncovered — not an inch of room to grow 
A vine leaf. The old porch had disappeared. 
And right in the open doorway sate a girl 
At plaiting straws — her black hair strained away 
To a scarlet kerchief caught beneath her chin 
In Tuscan fashion — her full ebon eyes. 
Which looked too heavy to be lifted so, 
Still dropt and lifted toward the mulberry-tree 
On which the lads were busy with their staves 
In shout and laughter, stripping all the boughs 
As bare as winter." ' 

"The duomo-bell 
Strikes ten, as if it struck ten fathoms down, 
So deep ; and twenty churches answer it 

^Aurora Leigh, Book VII. Tenth ed., London, 1872. 
^Aurora Leigh, Book vii. 
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The same, with twenty various instances. 
Some gaslights tremble along squares and streets ; 
The Pitti's palace-front is drawn in fire ; 
And, past the quays, Maria Novella Place, 
In which the mystic obelisks stand up 
Triangular, pyramidal, each based 
Upon its four-square brazen tortoises. 
To guard that fair church, Buonarroti's Bride, 
That stares out from her large blind dial-eyes, 
(Her quadrant and armillary dials, black 
With rhythms of many suns and moons) in vain 
Enquiry for so rich a soul as his ' — ." 

In viewing Mrs. Browning's work as a whole one cannot 
escape the feeling that Italy is an essential part of her very 
life. She is no mere antiquarian, no dilettante traveller 
luxuriously drawn from place to place to view the fairest 
sights and then to pass on. She is palpitating with emotion 
for the fate of the land, and she cannot view scenery as 
mere scenery and forget that she is looking upon Italy, 
which is her dearest home. It is this feeling of oneness 
with her adopted country which has vitalized much of her 
best work, and which has permanently endeared her to the 
Italian people. 

More notable still is the work of Robert Browning, for 
there is perhaps no English poet who has touched life on 
so many sides. Architecture, painting, sculpture, history, 
legend, politics, philosophy, religion, all the activities of 
man, stir in him a living interest. But by more than all 
else is his soul kindled at the thought of Italy. In De 
Gustibus he breaks out : 

"Italy, my Italy! 
Queen Mary's saying serves for me — 
(When fortune's malice 
Lost her, Calais) 

' Aurora Leigh, Book viil. 
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Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, 'Italy.' 
Such lovers old are I and she : 
So it always was, so shall ever be." 

His more than forty years of intimate acquaintance with 
Italy enable him to draw upon a wealth of accurate and vivid 
impressions such as are paralleled in no other poet. So 
familiar is he with conditions which most readers only 
vaguely guess at that he often alludes casually to things 
that none but the visitor to the very spot can fully realize. 
This might be illustrated by scores of passages, but I select 
a few lines from the introduction to The Ring and the Book, 
where he describes the square in Florence in which he 
bought the Book. These lines are amazingly specific : 

"I found this book, 
Gave a lira for it, eight pence English just, 
(Mark the predestination!) when a Hand, 
Always above my shoulder, pushed me once. 
One day still fierce 'mid many a day struck calm. 
Across a Square in Florence, crammed with booths. 
Buzzing and blaze, noontide and market-time. 
Toward Baccio's marble, — ay, the basement-ledge 
O' the pedestal where sits and menaces 
John of the Black Bands with the upright spear, 
'Twixt palace and church, — Eiccardi where they lived, 
His race, and San Lorenzo where they lie. 
This book, — precisely on that palace-step 
Which, meant for lounging knaves o' the Medici, 
Now serves re- venders to display their ware, — 
'Mongst odds and ends of ravage, picture-frames 
White through the worn gilt, mirror sconces chipped, 
Bronze angel-heads once knobs attached to chests 
(Handled when ancient dames chose forth brocade), 
Modern chalk drawings, studies from the nude, 
Samples of stone, jet, breccia, porphyry 
Polished and rough, sundry amazing busts 
In baked earth (broken. Providence be praised ! ) 
A wreck of tapestry, proudly-purposed web 
When reds and blues were indeed red and blue, 
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Now oflered as a mat to save bare feet 
(Since carpets constitute a cruel cost) 
Treading the chill scagliola bedward ; then 
A pile of brown-etched prints, two crazie each, 
Stopped by a conch a-top from fluttering forth — 
Sowing the Square with works of one and the same 
Master, the imaginative Sienese 
Great in the scenic backgrounds — name and fame 
None of you know, nor does he fare the worse :) 
From these . . . Oh, with a Lionard going cheap 
If it should prove, as promised, that Joconde 
Whereof a copy contents the Louvre ! — these 
I picked this book from. 

That memorable day, 
(June was the month, Lorenzo named the Square) , 
I leaned a little and overlooked my prize 
By the low railing round the fountain-source 
Close to the statue where a step descends : 
While clinked the cans of copper, as stooped and rose 
Thick-ankled girls who brimmed Ihem, and made place 
For marketmen glad to pitch basket down. 
Dip a broad melon-leaf that holds the wet, 
And whisk their faded fresh." 

This description is remarkably detailed, but for the most 
part Browning does not dwell long upon a scene. He 
flashes a single hint or two upon the page and passes on. 
How characteristically Italian is the line, — 

"Down-stairs again goes fumbling by the rope 
Violante;" ^ 

Or these, — 

"Suddenly I saw 
The old tower, and the little whitewalled clump 
Of buildings and the cypress tree or two, — 
Already Castelnuovo — Rome ! " ' 

Take this picture from Sorddlo, — 

"In Mantua territory half is slough, 
Halt pine-tree forests ; maples, scarlet-oaks 

' The King and the Book, IV, Tertium Quid. 
'Idem, VI. 
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Breed o'er the river-beds ; even Mincio chokes 
With sand the summer through : but 'tis morass 
In winter up to Mantua walls ; " ' 

Or these swift allusive touches in another poem to "crumbled 

arch, crushed acqueduct," and to 

"the grassy sea 
Under the blinding blue that basks o'er Kome." ' 

As one more picture of scenery I select the following 
stanzas, depicting a valley in the Italian Alps : 



" Look at the ruined chapel again 
Half-way up in the Alpine gorge ! 

Is that a tower, I point you plain, 
Or is it a mill, or an iron forge 

Breaks solitude in vain ? 



A turn, and we stand in the heart of things ; 

The woods are round us, heaped and dim : 
From slab to slab how it slips and springs. 

The thread of water single and slim. 
Through the ravage some torrent brings ! 

IX. 

Does it feed the little lake below ? 

That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Bella ; see, in the evening glow. 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 
When Alp meets heaven in snow ! 

X. 

On our other side is the straight-up rock ; 

And a path is kept 'twixt the gorge and it 
By boulder-stones where lichens mock 

The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 
Their teeth to the polished block. 

'Book I. 

' Prince HohenslieL 
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And yonder, at foot of the fronting ridge 
That takes the turn to a range beyond, 

Is the chapel reached by the one-arched bridge 
Where the water is stopped in a stagnant pond 

Danced over by the midge. 



Poor little place, where its one priest comes 
On a festa day, if he comes at all. 

To the dozen folk from their scattered homes. 
Gathered within that precinct small 

By the dozen ways one roams — 



To drop from the charcoal-burners' huts, 
Or climb from the hemp-dressers' low shed. 

Leave the grange where the woodman stores his nuts. 
Or the wattled cote where the fowlers spread 

Their gear on the rock's bare juts.' 

Words can scarcely do more, and comment is unnecessary. 

Florence, Fiesole, Rome, the Campagna, Venice, Ferrara, 
Asolo, Faenza, Sorrento, — these are but a part of the places 
that figure in Browning's verse. To present them all would 
far transcend the limits of our space. I can cite but a few 
lines from The Englishman in Italy, which gathers together 
in astonishing vividness the characteristic sights of the 
Piano di Sorrento. 

"So, I guessed, ere I got up this morning, 

What change was in store. 
By the quick rustle-down of the quail-nets 

Which woke me before 
I could open my shutter, made fast 

With a bough and a stone. 
And look through the twisted dead vine-twigs. 

Sole lattice that's known. 

^By the Fireside. 
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Quick and sliarp rang the rings down the net-poles, 

While, busy beneath, 
Your priest and his brother tugged at them. 

The rain in their teeth. 
And out upon all the flat house-roofs 

Where split figs lay drying, 
The girls took the frails under cover ; 

Nor use seemed in trying 
To get out the boats and go iishing, 

For, under the cliff. 
Fierce the black water froth'd o'er the blind roclc. 

No seeing our skifl 
Arrive about noon from Amalfi, 

Our fisher arrive. 
And pitch down his basket before us. 

All trembling alive 
With pink and gray jellies, your sea-fruit ; 

You touch the strange lumps, 
And mouths gape there, eyes open, all manner 

Of horns and humps. 
Which only the fisher looks grave at. 

While round him like imps 
Cling screaming the children as naked 

And brown as his shrimps : 
Himself too as bare to the middle 
— ^You see round his neck 
The string and its brass coin suspended. 

That saves him from wreck." 

This is Italy and nowhere else ; and no poet has pictured 
it to the life more vividly than Browning. His utterance 
is no mere sightseer's attempt to describe something that he 
hurries to see and hurries away from in search of something 
else. His descriptions are spontaneous and are introduced 
because they are a part of the life he knows and loves. 
His Italy is not the mournful ruin of the eighteenth century 
poets. Nor is it the classic Italy, which so fascinated Byron. 
It is, rather, the land of moving tragedy and of great 
achievement in the centuries since modern history began. 
In his own day Italy is for him the land of hope and prom- 
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ise, with face turned toward the light. His is a triumphant 
Italy, full of the optimism that fills his own verse. 

These few words are but a tithe of what might be said 
on Browning, but this sketch aims at no more than a 
general outline. 

We now turn to the last great poet who has written 
freely on Italy. In the work of Swinburne we find a 
burning, passionate love for Italy that cannot be paralleled 
in the verse of any living English poet. Swinburne is 
unmeasured in praise or blame, and in his enthusiasm goes 
now and then farther than most readers can follow him. 
But all in all his poems on Italy represent perhaps his 
highest poetic achievement. Whenever he utters the name 
of Italy his imagination takes fire, as in these lines : 

" Beloved above all nations, land adored, 
Sovereign in spirit and charm, by song and sword. 
Sovereign whose life is love, whose name is light, 
Italia, queen that hast the sun for lord ; " ' 

and so on in the same high strain. 

In the long series of his poems on Italy we follow the 
varying fortunes of the land in the struggle against Austria 
and the Pope. One of Swinburne's great heroes is the 
patriot Giuseppe Mazzini, whom he adores and addresses in 
the language of very idolati'y. I refer in particular to the 
poem, entitled Ajter Nine Years, which I hardly venture to 
quote. The objects of his hate appear in the series of 
sonnets entitled Dirce, in which he hurls maledictions against 
those who are crushing Italy. His burning love finds utter- 
ance in such lines as these from The Eve of Revolution : 

"Ah heaven, bow down, be nearer ! This is she, 
Italia, the world's wonder, the world's care. 
Free in her heart ere quite her hands be tree. 
And lovelier than her loveliest robe of air. 

I Poem, VI, 382. 
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The earth hath voice, and speech is in the sea, 

Sounds of great joy, too beautiful to bear ; 
All things are glad because of her, but we 
Most glad, who loved her when the worst days were. 
O sweetest, fairest, first, 
O flower, when times were worst. 
Thou hadst no stripe wherein we had no share." ' 

He realizes, too, the historic place of Rome in the de- 
velopment of Europe, and he breaks out in The Song of the 
Standard : 

" Banner and beacon thou wast to the centuries of storm-wind and foam. 
Ages that clashed in the dark with each other, and years without home ; 
Empress and prophetess wast thou, and what wilt thou now be, O Rome?" 

But Swinburne's poems on Italy are not all political. 
His Spring in Tuscany is a rapture over the beauty of the 
land he loves best. 

" Vallombrosa remotely remembers 

Perchance, what still to us seems so near 
That time not darkens it, change not mars, 
The foot that she knew when her leaves were September's 
The face lift up to the star-blind seer, 
That saw from his prison arisen his stars. 

And Pisa broods on her dead, not mourning, 
For love of her loveliness given them in fee ; 
And Prato gleams with the glad monk's gift 
Whose hand was there as the hand of morning ; 
And Siena, set in the sand's red sea, 

Lifts loftier her head than the red sand's drift. 

And far to the fair south-westward lightens, 
Girdled and sandalled and plumed with flowers. 
At sunset over the love-lit lands. 
The hill-side' s crown where the wild hill brightens, 
Saint Fina's town of the Beautiful Towers, 
Hailing the sun with a hundred hands. 

Land of us all that have loved thee dearliest, 
Mother of men that were lords of man. 

Whose name in the world's heart works as a spell, 

' Stanza 21. 
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My last song's light, and the star of mine earliest, 
As we turn from thee, sweet, who wast ours for a span, 
Fare well we may not who say farewell." 

This is exquisite of its kind, but possibly in A S<mg of 
Italy ^ Swinburne reaches the highest level he has ever 
attained. The poem is a majestic paean over the dawn of 
freedom in Italy. One may say that, like most of Swin- 
burne's work, it is too unrestrained, too luxuriant, but it 
abounds in magnificent passages. In sustained richness, 
few English poems can compare with this one where the 
poet calls the long roll of the cities of Italy and, like a 
Hebrew prophet, summons them one by one to praise their 
deliverer. The whole is far too long to quote ; I can admit 
but a few lines. 

"From faint illumined fields and starry valleys 
Wherefrom the hill-wind sallies, 
From Vallombrosa, from Valdarno raise 
One Tuscan tune of praise. 
O lordly city of the field of death. 
Praise him with equal breath. 
From sleeping streets and gardens, and the stream 
That threads them like a dream 
Threads without light the untravelled ways of sleep 
With eyes that smile or weep ; 
From the sweet sombre beauty of wave and wall 
That fades and does not fall ; 
From coloured domes and cloisters fair with fame. 
Praise thou and thine his name." 

The whole poem is in fact one wild, surging sea of 
emotion, with now and then a picture flashed upon the 
vision, such as, 

"Eed hills of flame, white Alps, green Apennines," 
or, 

' ' Ye starry-headed heights 
And gorges melting sunward from the sun." 

' Along with this should be read his great poem on Siena. 
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The effect is magnificent, and yet one is compelled to admit 
that the average reader wearies a little of this continued 
exaltation. At all events, no one can go to Swinburne for 
a picture of Italy as it is. His Italy is glorified, deified, 
but the image is distorted and magnified by being viewed 
through golden mist. 

Considering the extent of Swinburne's work on Italy 
there is indeed surprisingly little in the form of exact 
description, but there is a superfluity of dithyrambic eulogy, 
heaped up epithet, and overwrought phrase. The result is 
that amid the torrent of words one is not always sure as to 
just what it all means. 

As we glance in retrospect at the entire body of verse 
that has Italy as its theme, we may venture a few generali- 
zations. It is obvious that poetry of this sort is at least 
liable to various faults. The tendency is to run into poetry 
of mere description ; and poetry of mere description, with 
no other purpose than to reproduce a scene with photo- 
graphic accuracy, has only now and then attained a high 
level. Vital poetry is more than mere words, and art is 
more than mere photography. 

Poetry of the sort we are considering presupposes as a 
usual thing that the poet has had opportunity to get 
a personal acquaintance with the place of which he writes. 
This fact of itself is enough to account for the entire 
omission of any mention of Italy in the work of a multitude 
of poets, for there are many who never knew Italy except 
through books. Now and then a poet, as, for example. 
Pope, may have ventured a little distance without a first- 
hand knowledge of the country, but the result is in general 
insignificant in quantity or quality, or both. 

The list of poets who make no use of Italy is too long 
to cite, but a few names are suggestive. We may note 
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Sidney, Raleigh, and the long line of other Elizabethan 
poets, many of whom, nevertheless, draw their inspiration 
from Italian sources. In the seventeenth century there are 
Donne, Quarles, George Herbert, Carew, Suckling, Cowley, 
Denham, Waller, Herrick, Butler. In the eighteenth century 
there are Parnell, Gay, Garth, Young, Blair. In the nine- 
teenth century there are Bums, Campbell, Scott, Kirke 
White, Jean Ingelow, Tupper, William Morris and scores 
of others. We have very little from Southey or Coleridge, 
and many others whom we might reasonably expect to find 
among those who are drawn to Italy by natural ties. The 
explanation is doubtless, in some cases, that the writer had 
a natural bent towai'd other things ; but in many instances 
the neglect of Italian themes may be explained by the mere 
lack of opportunity to get a suificient acquaintance with the 
subject. 

Besides these limitations, one cannot help noting that 
there is a singular narrowness in the range of places in 
Italy that have attracted the poets. Venice and Florence, 
Rome and Naples, and their environs, recur again and again. 
Other cities are indeed mentioned, but so rarely as to be 
exceptional. Yet this is perhaps what we might expect. 
These famous places are of universal interest. An allusion 
to them is immediately understood. But the reader of a 
poem that pictures some remote comer of the Abruzzi or 
of Calabria needs a guide-book and a commentary to start 
with. 

It is, therefore, easy to name multitudes of places notable 
for beauty or even for historic interest — Taormina, Segesta, 
Selinunte, San Gimignano, Spoleto — that are as good as 
ignored by English poets. Mere beauty, it may be remarked, 
is not enough in most cases to stir the poetic emotion to 
activity. There must be something human that enters into 
the scene, and though that element is by no means dissoci- 
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ated with places of the sort just enumerated, they are in 
general too remote from ordinary thinking to find their way 
often into poetry. Yet there is no reason to think that with 
increasing travel and growing familiarity with the land and 
its history the sources of inspiration will be limited to a 
narrow round of localities. The poetic possibilities of Italy 
are too great for that. Beyond question the whole land 
will, in due time, find in every part its due poetic tribute. 

In conclusion, we may note that two sentiments run 
through practically all the nineteenth century poems on 
Italy. One is the sense of the strange, haunting, almost 
uueartlily, beauty of the land, a beauty which, once felt, is 
almost irresistible and calls back the wanderer after years 
of absence. And along with this there is the delight in the 
life of the gay and passionate South, in the bright glancing 
color of Naples and Capri, and the picturesque figures that 
gleam amid fruits and flowers in the market-places of Kome 
and Florence. 

The other sentiment is the feeling of the well-nigh infinite 
possibilities of Italy, of what she has achieved in art and 
science, and literature and philosophy, and of what she 
might accomplish could she but reach the level of her 
highest aspirations. The mere endeavor thus to express the 
innermost heart of Italy has been itself a quickening force. 
These impulses have never been stronger than in our genera- 
tion ; and we may confidently expect that the generations to 
come will embody them in verse of enduring merit. 

William Edwaed Mead. 



